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In consequence, we went in force, and 
our expedition was a military one. 
Nominally, indeed, there was just then 
a truce between the Apaches and the 
Government ; but this only meant that 
the Indians would not attack a party that 
was stronger than themselves, and our 
surveyors never went out without escort. 
The most thrilling experiences of the 
season, however, were not caused by 
hostile redskins, but by something 
wholly different. 

One day we were strung for two or 
three miles along the bank of a river, on 
the march and survey. Something was 
lost by an officer, and one of the troopers 
was sent back to recover it. Ten min¬ 
utes later the article supposed to be lost 
was found in one of the ambulances, 
and I was sent back to notify the trooper. 

Me had galloped back to camp, a dis¬ 
tance of two miles, and was searching 
around on foot when I arrived in sight. 
I was about to fire a shot to attract his 
attention, when from the cottonwood 
grove beyond the camp there suddenly 
appeared a handsome wild stallion. 

It was the first wild horse I had'seen, 
although there were in those days many- 
large herds in the district we were then 
entering. For years later there were 
plenty of wild ponies on the Western 
plains, but on these New Mexico prairies 
were much larger animals, some of them 
measuring seventeen hands in height 
and weighing thirteen or fourteen hun¬ 
dred pounds. They had been seldom 
disturbed by white hunters, and when¬ 
ever the Indians wanted a supply they 
selected the ponies in preference, be¬ 
lieving that they were sooner broken 
and would stand harder riding. 

Besides these great herds, which 
would sometimes number one and even 
two thousand head, single wild horses 
might be met with occasionally. The 
reader probably knows what a “ rogue ” 
elephant is—one who has been expelled 
from the herd to which he belonged on 
account of his ugly and vicious temper. 
These lone horses are also termed 
“ rogues ” for precisely the same reason. 
They are very savage, and at times 

deal with. 

In the present instance, the horse 
charged upon the soldier, evidently bent 
on mischief. The trooper's horse was 
grazing, and the man had his eyes on the 
ground. I was so astonished by the 
sudden charge of the rogue that I made 
no move to stop him or to warn the 
trooper. 

Indeed, a warning could have hardly 
reached him in time. His back was to 
the approaching horse, and the rogue 
seized him in his teeth by a hold between 
the shoulders and dragged him twenty 
rods before flinging him to one side. 
Then he started for the cavalry horse, 
which stood with head up facing him, 
and I got my revolver out and spurred 
forward. 

I was yet a quarter of a mile away 
when the rogue reached his second vic¬ 
tim. He ran at full speed, with ears 
back and lips parted to show his teeth, 
and the sight was too much for the 
domestic animal. He was on the point 
of turning to fly when the other collided 
with him. 

It was as if a locomotive had struck 
him. He went down in a heap and 
rolled over and over four or five times 
before he brought up, while the rogue 
took a half circle t» bear down upon the 
trooper again. 

The soldier was on his feet again and 
limping off; but he would have been 
a dead man had I been further away. I 
rode across the rogue’s path and opened 
fire upon him, and after shaking his 
head in an ugly way he galloped into 
the grave and disappeared. The troop¬ 
er’s horse was seriously injured. The 
man himself had neither scratch nor 
bruise ; but although he was a brave 
and tough campaigner, and had been in 
several Indian fights, he was so overcome 
by the shock that I had to carry him 
back to camp, and he was on the sick list 

A few days later the party was camped 
near the Bonita river. We had with 
us two ambulances, four or five wagons, 
and sixty or seventy horses and mules. 
These last were staked out tq graze at a 
little distance from the camp. Suddenly, 
and with hardly a moment’s warning, 
there was a trembling of the earth, a 


thundering clatter of hoofs, and a drove 
of fully five hundred wild horses came 
charging around a heavily wooded point 
directly toward us. 

The stream in front of our camp was 
about two feet deep and ran over a bed 
of gravel, and the horses were probably 
in the habit of coming here to drink. 
The herd was led by a sorrel stallion of 
magnificent look and limb, and was 
going at such a pace that the leaders 
were among our animals before a man of 
us moved. 

It was well that we were all together. 
Every man rushed for the horses, yell¬ 
ing and shouting to drive the intruders 
away, but when they went two of our 
mules and a horse went with them. The 
horse was a five year old stallion, worth 
at least five hundred dollars, and his 
flight created intense dismay in the 
camp. The mules would not be allowed 
to join the herd, and could be picked 
up after they had tried their legs a little, 
but the horse might never be seen 
again. 

Several of us mounted in hot haste 
and set off to recapture him. The herd 
had gone due west, in which direction a 
rise of ground hid them after a short 
run. As we reached this rise every man 
of us checked his horse. Below us was 
an almost circular valley about half a 
mile across, and in this valley the herd 
had come to a halt. It seemed that the 
presence of our horse had aroused the 
ire of the sorrel leader of the herd, and 
that the question of championship had 
come up to be settled at once. 

The two stallions were between us and 
the herd, and were already skirmishing. 
Every one of the horses had his head to¬ 
ward the pair, and was an interested 
spectator. At any other time our presence 
would have put them to flight, but under 
the circumstances they gave us no heed. 

Now occurred a combat the like of 
which few men have ever witnessed. 
The horses were pretty evenly matched 
for size. Our champion had an advan¬ 
tage in being shod, but to offset this the 
sorrel was the quicker. 

The rivals approached until their noses 
almost met, and then reared up with 
shrill neighs, struck at each other, and 
came down to wheel and kick. The iron 
shoes of our horse hit nothing but air, 
but we heard the double thud of the sor¬ 
rel’s hind feet as he sent them home. 
They ran off to wheel and come together 
again and repeat the same tactics, and 
again our horse got the worst of it. 

He was a headstrong, high strung 
beast, and his temper was now up. 
When he wheeled the third time he came 
back with a rush, screaming out in his 
anger. The sorrel turned end for end 
like a flash to use his heels, but our 
champion dodged the kicks and seized 
him by the shoulder with his teeth. 
There was a terrific struggle, and then 
they backed into each other and kicked 
with fury for a few seconds. Every 
hoof hit something solid, but the iron 
shoes of our horse scored a point in his 
favor. When they separated we could 
see that the sorrel had been badly used, 
especially about the legs. 

When the horses wheeled for the third 
time, both were bent on mischief. As 
they came together they reared up like 
dogs and struck at each other, and for 
five minutes they were scarcely off their 
hind feet. Some hard blows were ex¬ 
changed, and our horse had the best of 
the round. Indeed, when the sorrel 
wheeled and ran away he had his head 
down, and we expected to see him give 
up the combat. 

But the wild horse was not defeated 
yet. Indeed, he had run away for the 
moment to adopt new tactics. When he 
moved up again he was the picture of 
ferocity. He came at full speed, reared, 
and struck right and left, and the sec¬ 
ond blow knocked our horse flat. 

It was a knock out blow. The victor 
stood over the vanquished for a moment, 
watching for a movement, hut as none 
was made he joined the herd, and all 
went off at a gallop. It was five minutes 
before our horse staggered to his feet, and 
he wanted no more fighting. He had 
three bad bites about the shoulders, and 
his legs were skinned in a dozen places, 
and it was a week before he got his spirit 

Our adventures with horses were not 
ended yet. One day in July, one of the 
hunters rode into camp just before 


dark, bringing some game and the news 
that a herd of at least fifteen hundred 
wild horses were grazing three or four 
miles to the west of us. This was on 
the other side of the Bonita river, which 
just here spread out about two hundred 
feet wide, and very shallow, over a 
ledge of rock. 

It had been a hot day, with “thunder 
heads ” showing in the sky, but when the 
sun went down the sky was perfectly 
clear and all signs pointed to a quiet 
night. It was just midnight, when the 
sharpest flash of lightning I ever saw, 
followed by such a crash of thunder as 
made the earth groan, tumbled every 
sleeper in camp out of his blankets. 

I was hardly on my feet before there 
came another flash, followed by another 
roar. I knew it was going to rain great 
guns, and I jumped into trousers and 
boots, and grabbed up the rest of my 
clothes and made for a wagon only a few 
feet away. The two wagons were close 
to each other, but the forward ends 
pulled away so that the vehicles formed 
a V. While the space before the off hind 
wheel of the other was not over a foot, 
the space between the tongues was six 
or eight. 

The sky was black as I rushed out of 
the tent, and all the camp fires had 
burned low. I flung my clothes into 
one of the wagons, and then hurried 
back and got my weapons and some 
other articles. 

During this time the heavens seemed 
aflame, and the earth fairly rocked, so 
terrible was the storm. Men were shout¬ 
ing, horses neighing, and the din was 
awful, but as I reached the wagon the 
second time there came a sound to 
drown all others. 

It was a steady roar like the rush of 
great waves, and it grew louder all the 
time. I could not understand it for two 
or three minutes. The noise came from 
the west, and I stood upon the wagon 
so that I could overlook the tents. A 
flash of lightning was followed by a mo¬ 
ment of pitch darkness, and then came 
a long, tremulous flash, lasting three or 
four seconds. 

By its light I caught sight of the herd 
of wild horses bearing down upon us in 
a mad mob, and just as the lightning 
ceased they entered the stream. The 
splash of the waters had the sound of 
breakers, and though I shouted a warn¬ 
ing at the top of my voice no one could 
have heard me twenty feet away. 

Next moment (hat terror stricken herd 
was in camp, while the clouds opened 
and the rain came down in torrents. I 
scrambled back into the wagon, and 
what I saw during the next ten minutes 
can never be forgotten. The frightened 
horses leaped over the tents, or ran 
against them, fell over guy ropes, 
bumped against the wagons, and all the 
time each one kept up a wild neighing. 

As the first of the herd got through 
our camp to the wagons, two of them 
entered the V shaped space and others 
kept them crowded in there. 

There were four or five lassoes and a 
dozen spare lariats in my wagon, and 
when I saw that the entrapped horses 
were making no move to get out I picked 
up a noosed rope, lifted the side cover of 
the wagon, and had the noose over the 
head of one in three seconds. The one 
behind him tried to turn when I sought 
to noose him, but hit his heels against 
something and twisted back toward me 
until my hand touched his nose as I 
slipped the noose over. 

Then I made the other ends fast, got 
out the lassoes, and, standing on the 
front of the wagon, I noosed three more 
horses inside of five minutes. It was no 
trick at all, for they were pressed right 
up to the wagon by the weight of those 
behind, and the awful war of the ele¬ 
ments tamed them. 

The herd was ten minutes working 
through the camp, and as they cleared it 
they took away every horse and mule 
that we had. Every tent was prostrated, 
much of our provisions and ammunition 
destroyed, and one ambulance smashed 
to pieces. One man was killed and 
three were injured by the rush of horses. 

As an offset a waggoner had lassoed 
two. I had five, and two more had hob¬ 
bled themselves with tent ropes. In the 
course of the day we got all our animals 
back but one old mule, and managed to 
repair d." mages ; and the rest of our ex¬ 
pedition proved uneventful, 


SPRING WITHIN. 



What is it ? Who can tell ? But this we feel, 
The moment is as though a rich new birth 
Fought with the old to give us liberty: — 
The pulse of newness makes the senses reel, 
The long loved past is as a dream, and earth. 
Ocean and sky are quick with mystery! 


Mr. Halgrove’s Ward; 

LIVING IT DOWN. 

By TALBOT BAINES REED, 

Author of “Reginald Cruderetc., etc . 
CHAPTER XLI. 


IT 1 




afternoon, 
something pathetic a 


this man “ John ” . _, 

tion of those orphan children. She had not 
seen anything exactly like it, and it moved both 
her admiration and curiosity. 

She had heard much about “ John ” from the 
neighbors, and all she had heard had been of 
the right sort. Jonah had talked bitterly of him 
now and then, but before he died he had 
acknowledged that John had been his only 
friend. Little Annie had never mentioned hint 


without a smile brightening on her face ; and 
even those who had complaints to pour out 
about everybody all round, could find nothing 
to say about him. Yet she seemed destined 


Little Tim, when she had entered the attic 
that morning and found the two desolate babies 
in possession, had replied, in answer to her 
natural inquiry,“ John ran away; he's afraid 
of you ; hedon’t like ladies. He’s coming back. ” 
She stayed and did what she could for the friend¬ 
less orphans, and tried to brighten the room by 
a few feminine touches. She half hoped he 
might return before she had done, but he did 
not; and when she left, the baby was asleep on 
the bed, and Tim perched on his look out at the 
window seat, where Jeffreys found them ten 
minutes later. 



The next day, at her usual time, Raby turned 
her steps to Storr Alley. Groups of people 
stood about in the court, and it was evident, 
since she was last there, something unwonted 
had happened. A fireman’s helmet, at the 
other end of the alley, in the passage leading to 
Driver’s Court, told its own tale ; and if that 
was not enough, the smell of fire and the 
bundles of rags and broken furniture which 
blocked up the narrow pathway, were sufficient 

The exiles from Driver's stared hard at the 
young lady as she made her way through the 
crowd ; but the people of Storr Alley treated her 
as a friend, and she had no lack of information 
as to the calamity of the preceding night. 

‘ ‘ Bless you ! ” said the woman who lived in 
Jeffreys’s tenement, “it was a proper flare up ! 
Three ’ouses burnt out afore the ingins come; 
and then they couldn’t do nothink for the 
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til a home could be found for them ; and For¬ 
rester, for his part, declared that Jeffreys must 
and should go to Wildtree, 

“ Can’t you see I don’t want you any more ? " 
said he. •• This sofa’s so comfortable. I'm cer¬ 
tain 1 shall sleep a fortnight straight away, and 
then my guardian and I have no end of busi- 
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i young whelp, when this 


that is all. You intended 
this plaything brought \ 
continued Rowly, as he set 


nanners ! ” replied the captain. 
Then he glanced at Mrs. Everton 
(To be continued.) 


not in "the habit of hearing myself 
ain, a rascal, or a young whelp ; and 


Warren Haviland, 

THE YOUNG SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 


;d Tom’s gaze to the plume of smoke 
, which indicated the approach of a pur¬ 
ls they hoped, though of course it might 


but I am not responsible for the non payment of 
the note and the interest, ” added the colonel 
doggedly. 

“ You are doing all this for revenge because 
this lady made your son go to another lodging 


The young clerk retreated rapidly t 


/®>OLONEL SI 

d 


chair as though his strength was 
gone, and he had lost the battle. 

The moment he retreated from his dange 
proximity to him, the young cleik returned 
elegant revolver to his hip pocket, which 
peared to be the proper place for such a dan 


yours, or of this lady either. Though you say 
you had nothing to do with charging my son 
with this crime, you know all about it, and I 
have asked you to tell me what you know.” 

“ I suppose Captain Ringboom caused the 
investigation to be made at the room of your 
son, though I know nothing at all about it, for 
I have not seen him today.” 

At this point Rush began to shake his head 
again and wriggle about like a worm disturbed 
in his resting place. 

Rowly had carried on his share of the conver¬ 
sation with the colonel, but he was doing a 
great deal of thinking at the same time. 

He had a very distinct purpose in his mind, 
which was to find Silky, and bring him to jus¬ 
tice, for he was not only the chief operator in 
the attempt to rob the premises of Brillyant & 
Co., but he was confident that he had stolen the 
diamonds. The impression of Silky’s heel upon 
the paper in his pocket was abundant evidence 
that he had been in the room. 

But Rowly had come to the conclusion that 
he had better keep his own counsel, for he was 
not at all satisfied with the manner of the offi¬ 
cers, and not much better pleased with what 
the energetic captain had done. 

As he thought of the matter while he was 
talking with the colonel, he decided not to say 


JTCftOM had not been under Captain Bur- 
roe’s roof a week before his eyes were 
opened to many things. Mrs. Burroe, a 
weary, unhappy wife, heart broken over 
her husband’s reckless acts, told him the real 
character of Hawk, and warned him against the 


peal to the courts against Hawk when the ! 
had robbed him. 

From the day he entered the place Tom 
practically a prisoner, and was obliged to 
all Burroe’s attempts to bend him to his 
first by flattering wiles and indulgence, th< 


would rather die than prove unworthy of this 
noble boy’s friendship. 

One day he snatched an opportunity and 
telegraphed to the bank in which his father had 
placed the twenty five thousand dollars, inquir¬ 
ing whether that sum had been drawn out. He 
received the reply that it had been drawn by 
Mr. Hawk, who presented the proper docu¬ 
ments which proved himself to be Tom’s legal 
guardian, and the executor of Mr. Fenwick’s 


Warren turned his head in thri 
Yes, Hawk had drawn his revolv 
raising a trembling hand to shoot h 


Warren’s cry for help rang wildly through the 
quiet night. He clung now to McDade, who 
dared not move lest the expected bullet should 
hit him ; when Tim’s voice rang above Warren’s 
cries, saying joyfully: 

“ It’s all right, cousin, let yourself drop. 


cated that he was. ^ 

giving widow, hastening to h 
spite of his bad treatment of hei 


r shall I be obliged to compel you tc 


M A ^un g S Wa°r 

both men 


of innocence stood. 

)n’t say a word to my father about la: 
and I am your friend for life,” said he, i 
rgetic whisper. 

hall tell him the truth if I tell him an; 
' replied Rowly. 

>n’t tell him anything then. I will gi\ 
■n dollars if you will keep still,” adde 


“ Are you ready to move out of this hous 
madam ? ” asked Colonel Sinnerton, turning 
the frightened landlady in a savage manner. 

Mrs. Everton began to weep, for she knt 
little about the working of the law, and s! 
seemed to think that her landlord could tu 

“Captain Ringboom promised to assist r 
in this matter, and I expect he will return soo 
for he has been gone nearly all day,” plead 


n Rowly refused to retain it. 
■ton shook and quivered for a 
re suddenly recovered his self 

dangerous character, young 
xm the possessor of the beauti- 


I shall take the house and sell the furnitu: 
you dare to remove a single article, it i 
felony, madam.” 

Hope threw her arms around her mi 
neck and began to weep with her. 

“Don’t be alarmed, Mrs. Everton,’ 
Rowly, placing himself between the lai 
and her hard and revengeful creditor, 
cannot harm you or take the house and 
ture now, and it will all come out right.” 


same; and in amoment the Frenchman Fontaine 
stole aft, followed by Manet. Fontaine carried 
a heavy valise. They came to the rail. Fon¬ 
taine bent over to drop the valise into the boat, 
when simultaneously Hawk and McDade fell 
upon him. The bag was wrested from his 
hand, while McDade aimed a blow at him which 
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I had a good many other things to attend to, 
but I wouldn’t forget your business. It’ll be a 
nice little speculation for you, my friend.” ^ 

Wilton, to throw such a tiling in my way—a 
stranger like me.” 

“You don’t seem like a stranger, Mr. Beck- 


question, but Leonard Wilton interpreted it to 
mean what the other desired. 

They ascended the staircase, and entered Mr. 
Beckwith’s room, where Rufus was snugly en- 


parent eagerness. 

“ A thousand dollars—four dollars f 
It’ll make a mighty neat profit for you.” 

“ So it will,” laughed Joshua, gleefully. 
I’ll be able to buy that three acre lot l’v 
wanting for so long.” 

“ Now, Mr. Beckwith, I’ll trouble you 
two hundred and fifty dollars.” 

Joshua produced his wallet, also tiec 
brown paper. Wilton eyed it in some si 

“ My friend was afraid I’d lose it, or 
pocket picked, or somethin’,” the ot 


“Thank you, Mr. Beckwith, but I have an 
important engagement. Some other time will 
do for that. By the way, I advise you to leave 
for home as soon as possible. It isn’t safe to 
carry round so much money. You can afford 
to come to New York again soon.” 

“ So I can 1” chuckled Joshua, who seemed 
in hilarious spirits. “Good by, Mr. Wilton! 


“Didn’t you? Look at that!” and the 
angry man took the wallet from his pocket, 
and drew out the strips of worthless paper with 
which it was filled. “ What do you call that ? 
You don’t know me, Beckwith. I’m a bad man 
when I get riled. I’ve a great mind to call 
in the police. What will your friends in Green¬ 
ville say when they hear that you are in jail ? ” 


“ For green goods.” 

‘ ‘ Where are they ? ” 
“ In that package.” 
The package lay on 


s unsuspected, as W r ilton thought. 


“ You’d better not,” said W r ilton hastily, 
may get you into trouble. Put it into your < 
pet bag, and open it when you get home, th 


“Yes, my friend, here it is.” 

He produced a good sized package wrapped 
in brown paper, and sealed in several places. 

“Strictly speaking, we’re doing what isn’t 
exactly legal,” said Wilton, “ and it is neces- 


to waste. I’ve performed my part of the con¬ 
tract. Now give me the two hundred and fifty 
dollars you promised, or I’ll make it hot for 

Wilton assumed a threatening tone, and 
frowned ominously. 

“It may be as you say, Wilton,” said Joshua, 
“ but I’d rather make sure. I’m goin’ to open 
this package, and see what’s in it.” 

“ I warn you not to do it. It isn’t exactly 
legal, as I told you before, and it will be safer 
to wait till you get back to Greenville. ” 

“That may be, but I’m not easily scared, 


me right, too, for conspirin’ to cheat the gov- 
er’ment. I want you to accept this money to 
show that I’m sensible of what you’ve done.” 

He drew from his vest pocket a ten dollar 
bill and offered it to Rufus. 

The boy hung back. 

“ I’d rather not take it, Mr. Beckwith.” 

“ I’d rather you would,” said Joshua, ear¬ 
nestly. “If you won’t take it as a gift, I’ll 
lend it to you, and when you’re rich enough 
you can return it to Joshua Beckwith, of Green¬ 
ville, New Hampshire.” 


Mr. Beckwith was as good as his word. He 
gave Rufus such a dinner in the hotel restaurant 
as he never remembered to have eaten before. 
When he rose from the table he was obliged to 
loosen his vest. Later in the afternoon he 
guided his new friend to the Fall River boat, 
and returned to his room feeling that he had 
been a favorite of fortune. 

“ Look at that, Micky !” said he, showing his 
ten dollar bill. “ Would you advise me to buy 
a house on Fifth Avenue, or-” 

“ Put it in the Savings Bank,” said Micky, 
promptly. 

“ Micky, you’re a boy of sense,” said Rufe. 
“ I’ll do it tomorrer.” 

The next forenoon he had an errand to 
Brooklyn, and on his return decided to walk 
across the bridge. About midway his attention 
was drawn to a young man of perhaps twenty 
five, whose unsteady gait showed that he had 
been drinking too much. Rufus was but a few 
feet behind him, when the young man, under 
some mad impulse, swung himself to a plank 
that crossed the cable road to an electric lamp, 
darted across this and clambered hastily down 
an iron girder to the roadway, across which he 
dashed and started to climb the outer parapet, 
with the evident intention of throwing himself 
into the river. Rufe took it all in at a glance, 
and followed with all possible speed. He was 
just in time to seize the would be suicide by the 
leg, and forcibly prevent him from carrying out 
his purpose. 

(To be continued.) 


“ Of course not,” responded Rufe, but he 
could not help thinking how cleverly Mr. Beck¬ 
with would have been outwitted but for his 
interference. He did not care, however, to in¬ 
terfere with his companion’s complacency. 

“ Shall I open the package ?” asked Joshua. 

“ No, Mr. Beckwith, Wilton will be back soon, 
and you will want to open it before him, or he 
will pretend that it contained what he said.” 

“ Do you think he’ll be back, then ? ” 

“ Yes, I am sure of it. When he comes I’ll 
dive under the bed again. I want to see, or 
hear, the rest of the fun.” 

Rufe was right. Fifteen minutes later a hasty 
step was heard advancing along the corridor. 
Rufe had barely time to get under the bed when 
a loud and imperative knock resounded on the 


‘ ‘ What do you mean ?” asked the swindler, 
nervously. “Where are you going to find a 

“ I shan’t have to look far. Here, boy, you’re 

Rufus needed no second bidding, but crawled 
out from under the bed before the astonished 
gaze of Leonard Wilton. 

“ What does this mean ?” he ejaculated. 

“ It means, Wilton, that I ain’t quite such a 
greenhorn as you thought I was.” 

Joshua Beckwith whipped out a big jack¬ 
knife, and began to cut the cords that confined 
the package. 

Wilton sprang from his seat, and made for 
the door. 

“ You have played a trick upon me!” he ex¬ 
claimed. “ I won't stay here to be insulted.” 

“ Not so fast, Wilton,” responded Beckwith, 
placing his back against the door. “ You don’t 
move out of this room till I’ve found out what 
is in that package.” 

Leonard Wilton eyed doubtfully the tall, 
athletic form of his country acquaintance, and 
decided that he would have to submit. He re¬ 
sumed his seat sullenly while Beckwith cut the 

Opening the package it was found to contain 
a thick pile of green paper slips cut in the 

*•1 guess you’ve made a little mistake, Wil¬ 
ton,” said Joshua, coolly. “Our folks up in 
Greenville ain’t quite sc green as to take this for 
genuine money. You’ve tackled the wrong 
critter this time. What have got to say for 

“ I’ve got this to say, that you’d never have 
found out the trick for yourself, you thick 
headed granger. It’s this boy that’s put you on 


the window. 

“ It must run straight across the doorway,” 
said Arthur. “ We’re regularly snowed under.” 

"It might have been under in a different 
sense, Art,” responded Allan solemnly, walk- 

his chum’s shoulder. 

“ That’s so, and I suppose we ought to be the 
most grateful fellows going. But somehow it’s 
terribly exasperating to be trapped this way, 
and give that scoundrel so much more time to 
get away for good and all.” 

“ Hush, don’t talk so loud ! ” cautioned Allan, 


ought to after sleeping for half a night next to 
a kitchen stove instead of under a snow blanket.” 

“ What would you say if I was to tell jou 
that ‘ that scoundrel ’ is caught in the trap with 
us ? ” returned Allan, bending forward to speak 
in a whisper. 

Arthur wheeled around and faced him, with 
his mouth open, ready to give one of his favor¬ 
ite, full lunged exclamations. But Allan laid 
one hand gently on his lips, and pointed with 
the other towards the door on the left. 

“We are at the Mrs. Benderman’s Reggie 


Once more Arthur manifested strong inclir 
tions to give vent to a triumphant whoop, t 
he clapped his own hand over his mouth tl 
time, and contented himself with smiting ] 


Allan related what he 
the night, whereupon A 
side and forcing their m 
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a champion. And I d 
and help us when mat 
“But Miss Polly? 


“Art, I don’t know what to do about this thing 
at all. It doesn’t seem right to lose the chance 
of clearing father, but just think of what this 
woman has just saved us from ! Didn’t you no¬ 
tice how happy she seemed all the time ? And 
she has waited so long, and now to have us tell 
her that her lover is a villain—” 

“Why, Allan, boy, of course we’ve got to do 
it,” broke in Arthur. “ Do you think it would 
be right for us to stand by and let her marry 


iP| The prospective brother in law’s 
* voice was rather gruff as he repeated 

Now the kitchen was quite dark, and Allan 

of the small boy in the doorway by the white¬ 
ness of his attire. Thus the latter’s hasty glance 
into the apartment revealed nothing out of the 
ordinary. So he shivered out the reply, ‘ 4 There’s 
nobody here,” and then scampered back across 


Arthur gazed around the kitchen as if he e 
pected to see a pile of greenbacks peeping o 
of the blue teapot on the shelf back of tl 
stove. He did not see that, but what he d 
see caused him an equal thrill of excitemer 


“ I thought so. He’d better have minded his 


sponded the other. “Must have dreamed it, I 
suppose. Is it snowing yet ? ” 

“ Yes, and a blowing like two forty. Don’t 
you hear it against the window ? ’’ 

Allan did, and shuddered as he thought of 
what might have been his fate and Arthur’s had 
they not found this haven of refuge. And now, 
how was he about to repay the hospitality—ah 
that was but a weak way of expressing it—they 
had here received ? 

“ But she ought to thank me for showing her 
the sort of man to whom she has kept faith all 
these years,” Allan argued with himself, as he 
lay there with wide open eyes, to which sleep 


When he caught Arthur’s eye, “ Polly,” 1 
raised his voice and called, “oh, Polly,” ai 
then strode into the room. 

Before he reached the center of it, and e 
either Allan or Arthur could make up the 
minds just what steps to take, the door on tl 
opposite side was thrown open, and Miss Be 
derman, fully clad, appeared. 

“ What does this mean ? Who are these fe 
lows ? ” demanded her affianced, abruptly, 
very much the manner of Mr. Ericsson. “ D 
you admit them to the house ? ” 

“Why, yes, Paul,” replied the woma 
quietly, going up to lay her hand on Beavei 


the telling of it any easier. And what if it 
doesn’t help father, after all ? ” 

And thus it went on in his weary brain through 
the lagging hours of that memorable night. 
The measured breathing from the next room 
told that sleep had claimed its occupants again, 
while Arthur lay like a log on the other side of 


greenhorn, swindl 
“ I thought you 
“ You’d better 
the livin’ jingo, I 


and fifty dollars in good money ? 


“ Confound you for a stupid fool!” said the 
adventurer, savagely. 

“I wasn’t quite stupid enough to get taken 
in by you. Good by, Wilton. Don’t forget 
your package.” 

But by this time Wilton was on his way 
down stairs. 

“ My young friend,” said Joshua Beckwith, 
changing his tone, ' 4 you’ve done me a good 
turn. If it hadn’t been for you I’d have been 
two hundred and fifty dollars out, and served 


his chum. 

At last, just as the clock struck four, he fell 
into a doze from sheer exhaustion, and had a 
happy release from his perplexing problem un¬ 
til an excited exclamation from Arthur aroused 
him. 

“Jerusalem jinks!” 

“ Hello, what is it ? Where ami?” 

Allan raised himself to a sitting posture on 
the horsehair sofa, and gazed about him with a 

St ^Wdl, S we r ’re all in a box, I should say. No, 
don’t look around the kitchen for the wood box, 
but see there ! ” 

Arthur stretched forth his right arm majesti- 


“ Well, I will tell you who they are,” went on 
the man, in the same brutal way'. “They are 
two young scamps that have tracked me here to 
rob me of my money. I know them both, and 
they know me. Let them deny it if they dare !” 

Beaver paused an instant for breath, for so 
violently was he excited that his chest heaved 
with every syllable. The look of horror and 

expression of sweet hope and contentment. 

“ Oh, Paul, I can't believe it,” she exclaimed. 
“ There must be some mistake.” 

“What I tell you is the truth, Polly,” de- 
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’ once more indicating 
Beaver—perhaps not 
:o cherish especial ani- 



for their part, were so 
turn of affairs that they 
clay in the hands of the 


/er had got in his story 
jected that any of the 
1 would believe theirs ? 
; to take things quietly 
lden rush towards Miss 



>wards the bedroom on 
riggled and squirmed ; 

i was pushed into the 




“ I don’t know. 1 must take his things out 
to him now,” replied Tad, nervously. “ He 
wants to begin shoveling a path out to the 

“ I say, one minute,” cried Arthur, springing 
forward and terrifying the boy by gripping him 


tugged fiercely al 
The door wa 


Ve're going t< 

heard Polly 
■riggling him 
the door knob, 
opened for 
the boys from 


left once more to themselves. 


single window, now banked half way to the 
top with snow. Two strips of rag carpet 
covered the floor, a chest of drawers did double 
duty as bureau and wash stand, and the bed was 
of the old fashioned four poster variety. There 

paper over the bureau representing ice cutting 
temperature. 

Now that the first excitement of what may be 
called the putting of the boot on the other leg 
was over, our friends began to notice the fri¬ 
gidity of the atmosphere. 

“ Whew !” whistled Arthur, beginning to 
slap his arms on his chest. “ Guess he expects 
to get rid of us by freezing. I’d give a good 
deal to have my overcoat in here. I wonder 



across the floor to the bed. Allan at first 


thought he was going to jump in and warm up 
under the covers, but all he did was to snatch 
up a coat that had been thrown over the spread 
to lend additional warmth. 

Throwing it over one of the bed posts, Arthur 
began plunging his hand into the different 
pockets, with the determination of a very reck¬ 
less sneak thief. An instant later he danced 

ecstatic fashion"^;!? Affan feare^theff 1 varied 
adventures during the night had injured his 

“ What’s the matter with you, Arthur?” he 
cried, trying to bring his erratic chum to a 
standstill. 


‘‘Eureka! eureka!” was all the reply he 
could get for a minute or two. Then Arthur 
flopped down on the bed, pulled Allan down 
beside him, following this proceeding up by be¬ 
coming suddenly grave and laying a finger 
across his lips. 

“Your father’s a free man now, old fel¬ 
low,” he whispered joyfully. “ Look there 1” 

Opening his left hand—he had his right 

crumpled scrap of paper. 

Allan looked at it, then at his chum, with an 
expression of horror beginning to overspread 
his face. He was certain now that Arthur’s 
brqin was affected. 

“Yes, I see it,” he said. “But I don’t see 
anything else. What can that have to do with 
freeing father, for instance ?” 

“ Everything,” cried the other. “ Don’t you 
remember what I told you I found out from 
that office boy of yours ? How when Beaver 
called on your father that day-” 

But Arthur had no need to go further. The 
recollection of that account and the possibilities 
of the present discovery struck Allan at one 
and the same moment, resulting in an illumina¬ 
tion of his mind as brilliant as that arising from 
the conjunction of the two bits of carbon in an 


“Arthur,” he exclaimed, “are 
[is is the very scrap ?” 

“ Sure as the biggest kind of g 
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“Why, that’s father’s writing!” exclaimed 
Allan, in great astonishment. 

‘Well, i sn’t )ld fellow not a bit of it,” 
cried Arthur, enthusiastically. “ It’s the ad- 

for Ben to announce him to your father.” 

‘ ‘ But why should he copy that ?” Allan 
wanted to know. “He expected to get hush 
money out of father, you know.” 

Arthur, "he was merely up to his old tricks. 
He knew what he could do in the way of imi¬ 
tating handwriting, and thought he might as 
well be prepared on your father's.” 

“ But how can we prove that it is really a 
clever imitation on Beaver's part, and not really 
my father’s hand ?” went on Arthur, deter- 


locked us in with it. 1 think he’s got it around 
his body in a belt, Western style.” 

Arthur mused an instant, with knitted brows. 

“ If you’ll hold him quiet, Sir Champion,” he 
said then, “ I’ll undertake to do the robber 

“ I’m afraid that would hardly answer the 
purpose,” returned Allan with a smile. “We 
couldn’t be sure it was father's cash we were 
getting, so I think we’d better wait for the law 
to step in and relieve him of it gracefully. 
Knowing of his relations as we do to the Ben- 
derman family, I think we can manage to keep 
track of him long enough to telegraph for a 
warrant.” 

“ Speaking of tracks,” observed Arthur, after 
a brief pause, during which both boys were fain 
to swing their arms to get some warmth into 
their bodies, “haven’t you heard an awful 
amount of locomotive whistling during the last 
quarter of an hour ? It all comes from the one 
spot, too, right off there ; ” and stepping to the 
window Seymour mounted a chair in order to 
look over the snow that was banked up so high 
against the house. 

“Jericho grasshoppers 1” he ejaculated, after 
one look. “ If there isn't a train blocked in 
the snow right over there, and a party of hun¬ 
gry passengers are shoveling out a path straight 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE RECEPTION OF THE SNOWBOUND TRAV¬ 
ELERS. 

S OTH Allan and Arthur became greatly 
excited when they realized that a fresh 
element, and one of an entirely unex- 

duced into their captivity. 

Allan sprang to a perch on the chair heside 
his chum, and there, with arms interlocked to 
retain their footing on the contracted standing 
room, the two eagerly watched the progress of 
the shovelers. 

“ It must have snowed a terrible amount in 
the night,” remarked Arthur, presently. “The 
roads certainly weren’t blocked when our friend 
Ericsson came through.” 

“Well, we had a specimen of how much it 
can snow and blow in a given time,” returned 
Allan, adding : “ Are you sure those fellows are 
aiming for this window, Art ?" 

“Certain. Don’t you see this is the nearest 
part of the house to them ? That’s mighty 
lucky for us. It wouldn’t be so pleasant for 
Beaver to get in his story before we do ours. 
We’ve had enough of that. See, there’s the 
colored porter climbing up to get his bearings 



or they’ll suspect something.” 

It was Tad again, bearing a plate of frizzled 
beef, fried potatoes, and a slice of bread and 

“ Take this,” he said to Allan, who had ad¬ 
vanced to meet him. “ I’ll go back for the 

“ The rest ” was another plate, like the first, 
which was succeeded in turn by two cups of 

room, the boys made a table of this and sat, 
Turkish fashion, on the floor beside it. 

“ I bet that Polly had a hand in giving us as 
decent a set out as this,” observed Arthur, be¬ 
ginning to e 1 as though he had been cast away 
on a sandbank for a week. 

At that instant, however, a shout was heard 

“ House there, ahoy ! We're a cornin’, we’re 


“They 

ig to unload the break¬ 
fast dishes on to the floor in reckless haste. 

Arthur caught up a cup of coffee in one hand, 
his plate in the other, and, with the slice of 
bread held between his teeth, danced about the 
floor in impatience till Allan had cleared the 
chair and placed it under the window. Then 
they both sprang up with such impetuosity that 
they nearly went through the glass. 


“ Heri 




exclaimi 

vindow 


; for opening the 
sted of the darky porter 


“ Don’t, Art,” interposed Allan, putting his 
hand on the sash. “ They might hear you in 
the next room, and get first shot with their 
story. They’ll be up here in about five or ten 
minutes, so our best scheme is to keep out of 
sight till they arrive. So down with you.” 

Arthur saw the wisdom of this advice, and a 
minute later the two boys had resumed their 
places at the “breakfast chair,” as Seymour 
dubbed it. They kept their eyes steadily on the 
window, however, and discussed their most ad- 


removed to another room, ; 
the train should be received 
sequences might be more se 
if no outsiders had gainet 
house. It was not an inviti 
looking forward to being ex 
strangers as two desperati 

way from Brooklyn to Tenl 
chance of despoiling him of 
gets. 

Meanwhile Beaver stood f 
the door, evidently trying 
he would remove his prist 
Every instant Allan and Ar 
the rapidly advancing shov 
window ; and when Beavei 
eyes upon this point, the 
thump rather loudly under I 

Their relief was great, ' 
having apparently decided 
would prevent his captives f 
door, the snow would as eff 
retreat through the windc 
out and left them to themse 
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NUMBER 


had forgotten its very existence. One of the 
old Peruvian gods used to live there in olden 
times, I believe, as a sort of dragon to watch 
over the hidden treasures of the earth. You had 
better search there and bring some of them out, 
or catch the dragon himself; he would make 
your fortune as an exhibitor in New York.” 

“ And you think, uncle, it has never been ex¬ 
plored ?” I said, without replying to his last re- 

4 ‘ My dear boy, for goodness sake give up 
dreaming and take to reality,” he said pet¬ 
tishly. “ Explored ? Yes, I remember how 
they say the Spaniards explored it, and butch¬ 
ered a lot of the poor Peruvians there like so 
many sheep, but they found nothing. Don’t 
think about treasure seeking, Harry—it’s a 
mistake ; fortunes have to be made by toil and 
scheming, not by haphazard proceedings; but 
all the same I must say,” he added musingly, 
“ they do tell of the golden ornaments and ves¬ 
sels of the sun worship hidden by the poor 
conquered people ages ago to preserve them 
from their greedy conquerors. Their places are 
known even now, they say, having been handed 
down from father to son.” 

“ But did you ever search ?” I said eagerly. 

“ Who ? I ? Pooh ! Nonsense, Harry ! 
My idea always was that gold was to be grown, 
not searched for ; but after all, I might just as 
well have gone upon a harum scarum gold hunt 
as have sunk my few dollars here.” 

The conversation was directly changed, for 
Garcia came in to take his evening cigar with 
the family, looking the while dark and scowl¬ 
ing ; but it had little effect upon me, for my 
thoughts were running upon the dim, myste¬ 
rious cavern, with its echoes and shadows. 

At last I retired to rest, excited with the 
thoughts of the riches I might find—the conse¬ 
quence being that I lay awake half the night, 
forming all sorts of impossible schemes ; but 
above all determining that, come what might, I 
would explore the great cavern of Tehutlan— 

if - 

If what ? 

If I could find it again. 


CHAPTER XII. 


i j^HE sun was rising and sending his golden 
' JR/ arrows darting through the thick mist 
which hung over the plantation, as I 
went into the court yard, to find all still 
and peaceful, for work had not yet commenced. 

1 had taken the precaution of laying in a good 
supply of provisions, which I carried in a wallet 
in company with flint and steel, matches, and 
several candles. Instead of the morning light 
making my project seem absurd, I had grown 
warmer upon the subject, and come to the de¬ 
termination that if buried treasures had lain in 
the earth all these ages I might as well become 
the owner of one as for it to lie there another 
century, waiting some less scrupulous searcher. 

The night had not been passed without quiet 
thought, and I had come to the conclusion that 
if so much gold had been used for the embel¬ 
lishment of the various temples, and that gold 
had been hastily torn down and hidden, it would 
most probably be in the vicinity of the ruined 

But at this present time I was red hot for ex-, 
ploring the cavern, which did not fit with my 
common sense argument, without it should 
prove that there had once existed a temple 
somewhere on one of the platforms at the side 
of the gorge. If that should be the case, I felt 
sure that I had hit upon the right place. 

What, then, was my first proceeding ? 

Evidently to search the sides of the ravine for 
traces of some ancient building. 

Tom’s words on the previous day had not 
been without effect. It was quite possible that 
I was watched, either by some spy of Garcia’s, 
or, it might be, by some suspicious Indians who 
had seen me searching about, perhaps, close by 
one of the buried treasures, of whose existence 


^WhaTaThought that was ! It sent a thrill 
through me, and roused me to fresh energy and 
determination. 

It was evidently my policy to get away un¬ 
seen ; and to achieve this I had risen thus early, 
swung on my wallet, and, armed with my gun. 
a hunting knife, and a long iron rod, I walked 
softly around the house. The next instant I 
was face to face with Tom Gilbert. 

“ Starting so soon, Harry ! ” he said quietly. 
“ I thought you’d be in good time this morning.” 

Then, paying not the slightest heed to my dis¬ 
contented looks, he shook himself together, and 
prepared to follow me. 

I knew it was useless to complain—for Tom 
had already given me one or two samples of 
how obstinate he could turn—so I made the 
best of it; and, knowing that he was as trust¬ 
worthy as man could be, I trudged on with him 
close behind, hour after hour, till, after several 
wanderings wide of the wished for spot, we hit 
upon a little clear, cool, babbling stream. 

44 I’ll bet two cents that comes out of that big 
hole,” said Tom eagerly. 

The same thought had occurred to me; and 
now, just as I had given up all hope of finding 
the gorge that day, here was the silver clew that 
should lead us straight to its entrance. 

The stream led us, as we had expected, right 
to the mouth of the gorge—that is, to where the 
rocks, which had heretofore been only a gentle 
slope clothed with abundant vegetation, sud¬ 
denly contracted, became precipitous, and broken 
up into patches of rich fertility and sterile 
grandeur. 


But now these charms were displayed in vain ; 
for the gorge being reached, I prepared to ex¬ 
amine carefully its sides, and accordingly began 

“Thought you meant the big hole, Harry,” 
said Tom, gazing uneasily about, and evidently 
seeing an enemy in every lump of rock or trunk 

“ Up here, Tom, first,” I said. 

He followed me sturdily, without a word, up, 
and up, and up, climbing over the precipitous 
sides, with tough root or fibrous vine lending us 
their aid, till, breathless, we stopped to gaze 
round or down into the rich ravine below. 

Platform after platform I reached, and then 
peered about amongst the dense growth in 
search of some trace of masonry. Though again 
and again the blocks of stone wore the appear¬ 
ance of having been piled together, I could find 
nothing definite—nothing but that ever recurring 
dense foliage creeping over and hiding every¬ 
thing, till we had panted up another hundred 
feet. Here a much larger table land extended 

My heart beat painfully now; for, judging 
from appearances, it seemed that if ever temple 
had looked down upon the beautiful little vale, 
this must have been the spot where it was piled. 
The cavern was sacred to a god ; there must, 
then, have been some temple or place of sacri¬ 
fice near at hand, it seemed, and I longed to be¬ 
gin investigating ; but only to seat myself upon 
a mossy block, dreading the search lest it should 
prove unfruitful, and so dash my golden vision¬ 
ary thoughts. But at length I was about to 
commence, when a throb of joy sent the blood 
coursing through my veins, for Tom said, in his 

‘ 4 Been some building going on here some 
time or another, Harry.” 

I started to my feet then,, to find that the block 
I had used for my seat had once been squared 

direction, amongst creeper, moss, and vine, lay 
fragments of some mighty temple. Some of the 
blocks were crumbling away ; some square and 
fresh as if lately cut; and many of a size that 
was gigantic, and excited wonder as to how they 
could have been moved. 

I was right, then. Here had once been a 

hidden by the ancient priests of the place, where 
so likely a concealment as the mysterious cave, 
whose gloomy entrance I could just distinguish 

The building must once have been grand, for 
every step revealed new traces, with the vege¬ 
table world completing the ruin commenced by 

selves amongst interstices, and moving with 
mighty force stupendous blocks from their an- 

“Yes, this was the temple. I was right so 
far,” I exclaimed to myself. “Now, then, for 
the treasure ! This way, Tom ! ” I exclaimed, 
turning to descend, eager now and excited. 

The descent was steep at times, even perilous, 
though I heeded it not; and in less than half an 
hour we should have reached the stream mean¬ 
dering through the rugged bottom of the ravine, 

for danger, suddenly dragged^me down into the 
shelter of a mossy bowlder. In reply to my in¬ 
quiring look, he contented himself with point- 

Following the direction of his arm, it seemed 
to me that my secret starting that morning had 
been in vain. The golden treasure, if it existed, 
appeared about to be snatched from my grasp— 
my knowledge was about to be met by cunning, 

^We^were watched. 

Of that there was no doubt, and my heart 

where Tom pointed, plainly to be seen peering 
at us from a clump of verdure, was a pair of 
their owner Wne carefulIy 

For quite a quarter of an hour we remained 
motionless—the watcher and the watched—Tom 

guns were pointed at the eyes ; but the position 
was not one which justified firing. The ravine 
was as free to the owner of those eyes as to our¬ 
selves, and, after all, we had no proof that this 

had just come to the conclusion that our most 

ing near the cavern at all, and so try to throw 
the enemy off the scent, for I felt certain that 
whether I discovered a treasure or no, I was on 
the right track, when Tom whispered eagerly 

“ Let’s show him that we know how to use 
our guns, Harry. We won’t shoot him, but 
only give him a start. Look at that; there’s a 
parrot—two of them—settled in the tree above 
him ! It’s a long shot, but I think I could bring 

0n Tom leveled his g piece and the next instant 
would have fired, when the parroquets began 
chattering, screaming, and fighting together, 
fluttering down toward the bushes which con- 

crashing in the undergrowth, and the owner of 
the eyes—a good sized deer—bounded into sight 
for an instant, and then disappeared in a series 
of long leaps, which soon took it out of sight 

“I am blessed ! ” exclaimed Tom, in accents 
of the most profound disgust. “ If I’d known, 
wouldn’t I have fired, that’s all ! Had some 
venison to take back, Harry.” 

“ I’m very glad you did not, Tom,” I said. 


For I felt how the report of a gun would have 
published our whereabouts, if there really were 
any lurkers near—a thing that I must say I now 
thought very probable, since the fact of there 
being a treasure in the cave, held sacred by the 
Indians, would, as a matter of course, render 
them very jealous of intruders. 

“ Where for now, Harry ?” said Tom. 

“ The cavern, Tom,” I said. 

Finishing our descent we were not long in 
reaching the rocky barrier, evidently piled by 
Nature at the entrance of the vast frowning arch. 

We stopped and looked around suspiciously ; 
but the gorge was silent as the grave—not a leaf 
stirred ; there was neither the hum of insect nor 
the note of bird. Heat—glowing heat—reflected 
from the rocks, already not to be touched with¬ 
out pain—and silence. 

“ Going in, Harry ?” said Tom. 

“Of course,” I replied. 

“Very well, Harry; if you will, you will. 
But*if we get lost, and then find ourselves right 
away down in no man’s land, don’t you say it’s 
my fault.” 

I was in no mood to reply. Clambering up 
the hot rocks, with little glancing lizards and 
beetles rushing away at every step, we soon 
stood gazing in at the gloomy chamber. Our 
eyes, unaccustomed to the gloom, penetrated 
but a few yards, so that had there been a host 
of enemies within, they would have been unseen. 

“ Now, Tom!” I said excitedly, as together 
we climbed down into the shade, to feel the 
cool and pleasant change from broiling heat to 
what was, comparatively, a very low tempera¬ 
ture. “Now, Tom, we are going to explore 
one of the wonders of the world ! ” 

“Humph!” ejaculated Tom, who did not 
look at all pleased ; “it’s very big, and large, 
and cool. Yah ! what’s that ? ” 

“ Only a bird,” I said, as with a rush a couple 
of large birds had flown close by us, evidently 
alarmed at our visit to their home. “ That’s a 
good sign, Tom, and shows that you need not 
fancy there’s an enemy behind every block of 
stone. If any one was within those birds would 
not be there.” 

Tom grunted, and then, as if to show his un¬ 
belief, cocked both barrels of his gun. With 
eyes each moment growing more familiar with 
the gloom, we walked slowly forward into the 
darkness ahead. 

Another dozen yards and a curve in the cave 
hid the entrance from sight; we were in gloomy 
shades, where a light was necessary. 

By means of string we tied each a candle to 
our pistol barrels, and then set forward, walking 
slowly, now with the floor of the cavern ascend¬ 
ing, now with it sloping down with a steep and 
rugged gradient, but always with the little river 
gurgling in darkness by our side, sometimes al¬ 
most on a level with our feet, at others, where 
the path rose, running in a deep chasm whose 
black darkness made you shudder. 

We must have penetrated, I should say, the 
greater part of a mile when the narrow rocky 
shelf upon which we were walking came to a 
sudden end. Holding down our candles, we 
tried to penetrate the depth before us, but in vain ; 
we could only see a vast black abyss, over which 
we were standing upon a tongue of rock. To 
right, to left, it was precisely the same, and we 
knew that a slip would have sent us to a hor¬ 
rible death. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


® READFUL place indeed ! 

“ They cannot have thrown any treas¬ 
ure down there,” I mentally exclaimed 
the next moment. “ It must be some¬ 
where recoverable.” 

“Say, Harry,” said Tom then, “hadn’t we 
better get back ? ” 

44 Are you afraid, Tom ?” I said. 

“ Well, no, Harry, I’m not afraid ; but I am 
nearer to being so than ever I was in my life. 
But—but, Harry, what’s that ? ” 

I turned round hastily to look in the direction 
in which we had come, to see plainly a shadowy 
looking form flitting, as it were, out of sight in 
the dim obscurity. A feeling of tremor came 
over me as I thought of our peril should we be 
attacked now, standing as we were, with certain 
death behind and on either side. 

Determined that, if we were to encounter an 
enemy, it should be upon less dangerous ground, 
I called to Tom to follow me. Holding my dim 
light well in front, I began to retrace my steps 
in the direction of the entrance, when there was 
a loud echoing cry from behind. I felt a violent 
blow in the back which dashed me to the ground, 
and in an instant our candles were extinguished 
and we were in darkness. 

For a few moments I felt paralyzed, expecting 
each instant that I should have to grapple with 
an enemy; but, save for the whisperings and 
the distant roar of water, all was silent till Tom 

“ Have you got the flint and steel, Harry ?” 

“ Yes,” I whispered. “But what was the 
meaning of that blow and that cry ? ” 

“ It was I. I stumbled, Harry,” said Toni, 
“ for there was a black thing flew up and hit me 
in the face. But pray get a light, Harry ! ” 
That Tom’s imp was some huge bat I did not 
for a moment doubt; but after seeing a shadowy 
figure in front I knew that it was possible 
that danger awaited us, so, hastily dragging flint 
and steel from his pocket, I was soon clinking 
away till a shower of sparks fell upon the tinder. 
The usual amount of blowing followed, and at 
last a match was fluttering its blue, cadaverous 
light, to blaze out soon and enable us to ignite 


A Good Appetite 

Is essential to good health ; but at this season it 
is often lost, owing to the poverty or impurity of 
the blood, derangement of the digestive organs, 
and the weakening effect of the changing season. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a wonderful medicine for 
creating an appetite, toning the digestion, and giv¬ 
ing strength to the whole system. Now is the time 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 

“I have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and am glad 
to say it bas cured me of a very severe pain in the 
small of my back. I also gave it to my little girl. 
She had very little appetite ; hut Hood’s Sarsapa¬ 
rilla has increased it wonderfully, and from our ex- 

cine.” Mrs. A. Bauslier, 135 1-2 Van Horn Street, 
Jersey City. 


Makes the Weak Strong 

I must say Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best med¬ 
icine I ever used. Last spring I bad no appetite, 
and the least work I did fatigued me ever so much. 
I began to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and soon I felt 
as if I could do as much iu a day as I had formerly 

M. V. Bayard, Atlantic Citj T , N. J. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 

Sold by all druggists. $1 ; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD k CO., Lowell, Mass. 

IOO Doses One Dollar 


our candles, now burned down very low. Hastily 
pursuing our way, we came again without ad¬ 
venture into the great entrance. The daylight 
was welcome indeed, and we sat down, about 
fifty yards from the mouth, to partake of some 
refreshments. 

“ That must have been my shadow, Tom,” 
I said at last. “ Your light threw it on the dark 
curtain of gloom before us. And as for your 
imp, that was a huge bat. I want to go in 
again, for I’m not at all satisfied with my 
journey. I don’t understand what became of 
this little river, for of course it must have turned 
off somewhere this side of the great hole.” 

“To be sure it did, Harry; I saw where it 
went off under a tunnel just before we got to 
that deep place.” 

“Then the cavern must branch off there, 
Tom,” I said. “ That must be the part for us 

In spite of fatigue we stepped onward again 
till the darkness compelled us to stop and light 
candles. Knowing now that there were no very 
great perils in the path, we made far more pro¬ 
gress, and in a very short time arrived at the 
spot where Tom had seen that the bed of the 
stream took a fresh direction. 

It was just as he had intimated ; it suddenly 
turned off to the left, but beneath the shelving 
rock where we stood holding down our candlts 
as far as we could reach ; and if we wished to 
explore farther there was nothing for it but u» 
scramble down some forty feet to where the 
water ran murmuring amongst the blocks of 
stone, here all glazed over with the stalagmitie 
concretion that had dripped from the lofty roof 

I led the way, and with very little difficulty 
stood at last by the stream. Tom followed, 
and we slowly proceeded along its rocky bed till 
at the end of a few yards we came to the turn 
where it came gushing out of a dark arch, some 
six feet high and double that width, the water 
looking black and deep as it filled the arch from 
side to side. 

“ Tom,” I said dreamily, “we must explore 
this dark tunnel.” 

“Very well, Harry,” he said in resigned 


“ But I’m not going to try without boat or 
raft, Tom,” I said. “We must give it up for 

Tom agreed, and together we slowly made 
our way back. We reached the entrance in 
time to see that the sun was very low down in 
the horizon. 

An hour later we were making our way back 
to the hacienda with, fortunately for us, a bright 
moon overhead, but it was nearly midnight be¬ 
fore we reached the court yard. 

Tom was inexhaustible in his schemes, and at 
the end of three days he had contrived the very 
thing we required, in a light little raft com¬ 
posed of a few bamboo wands confining to¬ 
gether a couple of inflated calf or small heiler 
skins, which floated lightly on the river like a 
pair of huge bladders. 

“There, Harry, what do you say to those, 
eh > Let all the wind out and double them up, 
cut fresh sticks over there by the cave, blow the 
bags out again, and there you are fitted up in 

“Tom,” 1 said joyfully, “you’re a treas- 

“ Course I am, Harry ! And yet you wanted 
to leave me behind.” 

We were off the next morning before day¬ 
break, well armed, each carrying a pistol besides 
our gun, and traveled as rapidly as we could, 
being pretty well laden ; our load being in¬ 
creased this time by better illuminating powers 
in the shape of rope thickly coated with pitch. 

Having the advantage of a little more ac¬ 
quaintance with the road, we arrived at the ravine 
in good time without seeing a soul, walked 



THE GOLDEN ARGOSY. 
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a trackless 
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>eing apparently 
amping through 


...arty meal sufficed 
eagerly set about our task. Tom’s idea was 
that we might discover something wonderful, 
more singular perhaps than the vast chasm ; 
but his fancies were exceedingly vague, while 
my part I studiously preserved silence re- 

n of gloom 


specting my own in 

the increased powe 
the place, it only se 


of thoroughly illumi 


arily slow, 


stream, when, moved by a strange feeling of at¬ 
traction, I left Tom busily preparing the raft 
while I walked forward with the torch to stand 
at last upon the rocky cape projecting over the 
awful gulf, and there stood holding the light 
above my head trying to penetrate the gloom. 

But my endeavors were vain ; above, beneath, 
around, the torch shed a halo of faint light, be¬ 
yond that all was intense blackness, from out of 
which came the whisperings, murmurings, and 
roarings, evidently of water, but which the im¬ 
agination might easily have transposed into the 
mutterings of a vast and distant multitude. 

With an involuntary shudder I turned away, 
thinking of the consequences of a sudden 




Tom was busy with 
ing down I helped him, puffing int 

until almost breathless - -- ' ' 

done. Tcjrether we ca 
to th< 




>ugh not without several slips, 
launenea it, ana then placed upon it our lights 
stuck in lumps of clay brought for the purpose. 

The raft was about six feet long by four wide. 
The skins supported light sticks of bamboo well 
secured to them, and these in turn bore cross 
pieces laid in their places, so that the light ves¬ 
sel’s deck, if I may call it so, was a sort of bam¬ 
boo grating. 

We were ready then at last; but now the 
same feeling seemed to pervade both as we stood 
there on the rock, gazing before us at the black 
arch, through which came the inky water. From 
where, from what strange regions ? 


Ait Irishman’s Bull. 

We are surrounded by difficulties and dangers, said 
Put. from the cradle to the giave, and the only wonder is 
th.itoveever live long enough patter leaving the ^one to 
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For Throat Diseases, Coughs, Colds, 


FITS —All Fits stopped tree by |»r. Kline’* Great 
Werve Restorer- No Fits after first day’s use. Mar- 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

placed°in In stands by an East India missionary the i 
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Y. A. NOYES, 149 Power’s 


A SPLENDID SIFT BOOK 

FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

Volume. Mm of THE GOLDEN ARGOSY, 
beautifully bound in cloth and gilt, with leather 
back and corners, makes one of the handsomest 
andmost valuable gift books for Boy sand 
that it is possible to find- Its contents are a per - 
feet mine of treasures for young people, the pre¬ 
paration of which cost no less a sum than thirty 
thousand dollars. 

IT CONTAINS : 

Twenty SevenSebialStories, Illustrated. 
One Hundred Short Stories, Illustrated. 
Fifty Five Skf.tchf,s and Portraits of 
Prominent Men. 

Forty Articles on Sports, Illustrated. 

A Vast Number of Short Sketches, Poems, 
Editorials and Special Articles, ■ 
getheh with over Four Hundred Be, 
tiful Illustrations. 


The Old Doctors 

Drew blood, modern doctors cleanse it; 
hence the increased demand for Altera¬ 
tives. It is now well known that most 
diseases are due, not to over-ahundance, 
hut to impurity, of the Blood ; and it 
is equally well attested that no blood 
medicine is so efficacious as Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. 

j children had a largi 

- — _n the leg. We applied 

simple remedies, for a while, thinking 
the sore would shortly heal. But it grew 
worse. We sought medical advice, and 
were told that au alterative medicine 
was necessary. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
being 

Recommended 

above all others, we used it with mar¬ 
velous results. The sore healed and 
health and strength rapidly returned.” 
— J. J. Armstrong, Weimar, Texas. 

“ I find Ayer’s Sarsaparilla to he an 
admirable remedy for the cure of blood 
diseases. I prescribe it. and it does the 
work every time.” —E. L. Pater, M. D., 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

“ We have sold Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
here for over thirty years and always 
recommend it when asked to name the 
best blood-purifier.” — W. T. McLean, 
Druggist, Augusta, Ohio. 

“ Ayer’s medicines continue to be the 
standard remedies in spite of all com¬ 
petition. ” — T. W. Kichmond, Bear 
Lake, Mich. 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 
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Over 2S Pounds Gain In Ten Weeks. 

of a Prominent Citizen. 


San Francisco. July 7th. 1886.) 

I took a severe eold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give It proper attention; 
it developed Into bronehitis, 
and in the tall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
consumption. Physicians or¬ 
dered me to a more congeni¬ 
al climate, and I came to San 
Franeiseo. Soon after my 
arrival I commenced taking 
Scott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg¬ 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 15S to 180 pounds 
and over; the eough mean¬ 
time eeased. c. r. bennett. 
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drum. Invisible, comfortable and always in position All 
conversation and even whispers heard distinctly. Send for 
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ains about the chest and sides, ^ 


Do you have pains about the chest and sides, f 
and sometimes in the hack ? Do you feel dull and sleepy? 
Does your mouth have a bad taste, especially in the morn¬ 
ing? Is there a sort of sticky slime collects about the 
teeth? Is your appetite poor? Is there a feeling like a 
heavy load on the stomach, sometimes a faint, all-gone sen¬ 
sation at the pit of the stomach, which food does not satisfy ? 

Are your eyes sunken? Do your hands and feet become 
cold and feel clammy? Have you a dry eough? Do you 
expectorate greenish colored matter ? Are you hawking 
and spitting all or part of the time? Do you feel tired all 


whirling sensation in the head when rising up suddenly? 
Do your bowels become costive ? Is your skin dry and hot 
at times? Is your blood thick and stagnant? Are the 
whites of your eyes tinged with yellow ? Is your urine 
scanty and high colored ? Does it deposit a sediment after 
standing? Do you frequently spit up your food, sometimes 
with a sour taste and sometimes with a sweet ? Is this 
frequently attended with palpitation of the heart? 
your vision become impaired? Are there spots before 
the eyes? Is there a feeling of great prostration and 
weakness? If you suffer from any of these symptoms, 
send me your name and I will send you, by mail, ’ 

Ou*J&o*ko^»£ 

see this notice again. “ 


see this notice again. 

Address, turning this paper. Prof. HART, 212 E. 9th St., N. Y.4 
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Grand National Award of 1(5,600 francs 
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aragraphs in the New Haven Journal 
which produced the following effect: 
igraph read : “ A large cast^iron wheel, 

l after a long and painful illness. De- 
prominent 32 0 Mason.” 
followed by the second paragraph, 
‘ John Fadden. the well known florist 
te broker of Newport, R. I., died in 
Lussell’s sugar mill at Crystal Lake, II- 


[ILBOR’S 

I COMPOUND OF 

' Pure Cod Liver Oil And Phosphates 


food. Increases the flesh and appetite, builds up the ner¬ 
vous system, restores energy to mind and body, creates 
new, rich and pure blood, in fact, rejuvinates the whole 
system, pLI , 8H BLOOl 

NERVE, BR 

This preparation is far superior to all other preparatioi 
Oil; it nas many imitators, but no equals. The results f-c 
are Its best recommendations. Be sure, as vou value your 
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